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principle of progress. At home we set our faces anew 
against irrational power and prescriptive authority, 
against any system whereby the wills of the many are 
subjected to the uses of the few, and address ourselves 
again to the business of furthering the "depth and width 
of human intercourse" among us. And abroad we com- 
mit ourselves to the principle of enlightened interna- 
tionalism, and renounce that old false competitive na- 
tionalism which is not an instrument but an obstacle 
to the main current of progress — to the "fruitful pro- 
cesses of co-operation in the great experiment of living 
together." 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES. 

. . . President Wilson's membership in the Allied 
Supreme War Council is a "secret" shared recently 
by Secretary of War Baker with the American peo- 
ple when he was interviewed on his return from 
France. This is in addition to the representation 
which it has been generally known that the Presi- 
dent enjoyed upon the Board of Military Advisers to 
the Council in the person of the American military 
adviser at Versailles, Gen. Tasker H. Bliss. As a 
member of the Supreme Council, of which the other 
members are the Premiers of France, Italy, and 
Great Britain, the President himself has a vote in all 
its decisions, and casts this vote by cable from "Wash- 
ington. 

... A characteristic German trick may have been 
the addressing of the German note of October 6 to 
President Wilson, admitted Mr. Asquith, speaking at a 
luncheon in London on October 18. It may have been 
that the desire was, through addressing the youngest 
rather than the veteran co-belligerents, to inspire jeal- 
ousy and sow dissension. If so, said Mr. Asquith, this 
was but another case of "Germany's chronic clumsi- 
ness," for none was more qualified, surely, than Presi- 
dent Wilson to act as spokesman of the common cause, 
and the President's two replies thus far to the first note 
were both in spirit and substance exactly what the 
situation required. "We had set in England," said the 
London Times at the same juncture, "a very exacting 
standard for President Wilson's reply to the German re- 
quest for an armistice and peace, but he has satisfied 
it." In France, the Foreign Minister, speaking with a 
decided note of exultation in the Senate, said on the 
same day that the President's attitude, in which the 
French Government had always had strong confidence, 
was identical with that of France. 

. . . Canadian comment has followed events closely 
and with hearty approbation of the course of the United 
States, but it has been the part of one Ottawa news- 
paper to point out with unanswerable definiteness the- 
chief flaw in the German proposals. "The trouble is," 
it says, "that Germany now asks the world to believe 
that she can keep fourteen articles of faith after demon- 
strating for four years that she cannot keep one." 

. . . Reparation in France is the subject of a resolu- 
tion introduced in the French Senate, and warmly in- 



dorsed by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Pichon. 
In M. Pichon's opinion Germany ought to be made 
clearly to understand that she would be held responsible 
for reparation in full for all the crimes against inter- 
national law that she had committed or might commit 
in the future. The French people, he claimed, are 
united on the claim that German destructions in France 
must be made good, and levies be imposed, town for 
town, in Germany, in order that the people themselves 
might understand the true meaning of such reparation. 
Yet this reparation; it is generally insisted by M. 
Pichon and the other responsible leaders in France, 
must be through indemnities and not destructions. 

. . . The return of Germany's colonies, it is inter- 
esting to note, was the subject of an eloquent address 
delivered even so recently as September 30 by Dr. Solf, 
then Colonial Secretary, now Foreign Minister of Ger- 
many. Speaking to an audience that included the King 
of Bavaria, just two weeks before he began signing 
asseverations of Germany's desire to accept the Allies' 
peace terms, he declared the return of these colonies to 
be a task of national importance second to none, al- 
though close to it stood the need of Germany for "the 
open door for trade." 

. . . When is the "end of the war"? The answer 
is the subject of a "white paper" recently issued by the 
British Select Committee on Emergency Legislation, 
in which the committee has agreed with the decision of 
an earlier committee headed by Mr. Justice Atkins, that 
for the purposes of emergency legislation and its inter- 
pretation the end of the war should be considered to 'be 
that date on which the treaty of peace is finally binding 
on the respective belligerents — that is to say, the date 
when all the ratifications are exchanged or deposited. 

. . . British views of a League of Nations are to 

some extent contradictory. In his pamphlet of May 11, 
1918, printed in Advocate of Peace for July, Viscount 
Grey was inclined to answer affirmatively his own query : 
"Are the nations of the world prepared now, or will they 
be ready after the war, to look steadily and clearly at this 
aspect of the League of Nations, at the limitations and 
obligations that it will impose, and to say, whole- 
hearted and convinced as they have never been before, 
'We will accept and undertake them?'" In August 
Lord Robert Cecil, in an interview in London, declared 
himself personally doubtful whether "you in the United 
States would accept a European view of the Mexican 
question, or whether we should be willing to alter the 
government of Ireland to suit a League of Nations." 
In so far as the decisions of the league could be unani- 
mous they would of course be acceptable, but majority 
rule — implicit in any "acceptance of limitation" — Lord 
Robert deemed fanciful. Justiciable questions should 
be submitted to arbitration, but all larger issues must 
be "thrashed out in public." Then, "if the decision 
reached is unanimous, it ought to become operative. 
If it is not Unanimous, then we must rely on public 
opinion to bring about a solution. Only there must be 
no war until public discussion has been held. That is 
the only real advance I believe to be now possible." 
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. . . Peace by force seems the backbone of Lord 
Bryce's peace views, which thus contrast clearly with 
Viscount Grey's "peace through enlightenment" and 
Lord Eobert Cecil's "peace by unanimous consent." 
"Nothing but force will restrain those to whom might 
is right," declared Lord Bryce in September, in the 
course of a newspaper interview appearing in the New 
York Times. "Where is the force to be found that will 
suffice? It can be found only in a combination of a 
sufficient number of great States, States materially 
strong, who love peace and freedom and will work for 
both by using their united strength against any dis- 
turber of the peace." Arbitration must be the first 
means of settling disputes, or conciliation in the case 
of non-justiciable disputes, and therefore some inter- 
national tribunal is needful. But Lord Bryce turns 
back to reiterate unmistakably that "force must be be- 
hind the league." 

. . . Labor's view, as expressed by the British Labor 
representative in the "War Cabinet, the Eight Hon. 
George N. Barnes, M. P., in an address on the subject 
of a League of Nations, at Cambridge some two months 
ago, is briefly that nations must to some extent subor- 
dinate sovereignty to international necessities, and do 
it freely, or we can reconcile ourselves to the continua- 
tion of world wars. No middle ground seemed pos- 
sible. Economic pressure he greatly favored as a per- 
suader of recalcitrant or too effervescent nations, but 
"there must be a provision for the military weapon in 
the last resource." The league must include Germany— 
that is, there must be but one league— the League, not a 
League. Two leagues existed before the war, and have 
demonstrated satisfactorily that that system is impossi- 
ble. Armaments of each must be limited by all; there 
must, therefore, be full and open knowledge ascertainable 
of all armament building. Mr. Barnes favored taking the 
initial steps at once, and the principal one would be the 
final thrashing out between the Allies of the disturbing 
factor of sovereignties. His own idea of a practical 
scheme of international organization included (1) an 
inter-allied Hague conference, at which peoples as well 
as governments should be represented; (2) a standing 
court of a purely international nature to interpret 
existing laws and covenants; (3) a court of conciliation 
to deal with questions outside the judicial court's scope ; 
(4) a research commission to examine present proposals 
and experiments leading towards successful interna- 
tional settlements, and to determine how to avoid past 
failures; and (5) an inter-allied commission to consider 
territorial adjustments on the basis of national unities 
and to study the question of the administration of back- 
ward areas by trusteeship. Mr. Barnes considered the 
"final aim" of any league of nations to have been stated 
for all time in the words of President Wilson: "What 
we seek is the reign of law, based upon the consent of 
the governed and sustained by the organized opinion of 
mankind." 

Swedish plans for international organization 

were given expression at the Scandinavian Inter-Par- 
liamentary Conference in Stockholm in September. 
These provide for (1) the establishment of a league 



comprising all the nations of the world; (2) mutual en- 
gagements between the States to submit every dispute 
which cannot be diplomatically settled and is of a 
judicial nature to the arbitration either of the existing 
Hague Court or a specially designated body; (3) an in- 
ternational committee of investigation with power to 
treat all questions other than these, the while all coun- 
tries concerned agree to wait peaceably on its decision, 
and (4) a permanent international council as the cen- 
tralizing organ of the various international committees. 

. . . Swiss interest in a league of nations, declared 
President Calonder not long ago, was of a fundamental 
character, due to the fact that Switzerland itself was 
but a federation of peoples of four different languages 
and cultures, yet bound fast with a strong sentiment of 
mutual interest and common nationality. In his speech 
before the Swiss National Council, in which he made 
clear the official Swiss attitude of high approbation of 
the League of Nations' idea, Dr. Calonder quoted the 
motto given Switzerland by her great writer Gottfried 
Keller as the heart and soul of all international unity : 
"Friendship in freedom." He referred to the political 
life of his country as a veritable preliminary to a League 
of Nations. In this respect, too, Switzerland has an in- 
ternational mission that is unmistakable: "To further 
peace and friendship among all peoples and to prove to 
the world by her example that different races and people 
of a different tongue could, on the basis of mutual es- 
teem, on the basis of freedom and equality, be united 
into one happy community." 

. . . Danger threatening the League lies in the pos- 
sible repetition of the "Troppau protocol" idea, which 
doomed forever the usefulness of the Holy Alliance in 
1820, according to the opinion of J. A. R. Marriott, 
M. P., writing of historical precedents in the Hibbert 
Journal. Eesolving originally not to meddle in the in- 
ternal affairs of any member of the Alliance, 
democratic uprisings against autocratic rule threatened 
this "League of Kings," resulting in the agreement at 
Troppau that "States which have undergone a change 
of government due to revolution, the results of which 
threaten other States, ipso facto cease to be members of 
the European alliance. ... If, owing to such al- 
terations, immediate danger threatens other States, the 
powers bind themselves by peaceful means, or if need 
be by arms, to bring back the guilty State into the 
bosom of the Great Alliance." The writer considers 
that a monarchical coup d'etat carried out in a member 
nation of the League of Democracies would immediately 
precipitate a similar situation. "Is there not," he asks, 
"a serious danger that the League of Peace will founder 
upon the self -same rock which proved fatal to the high 
hopes and laudable endeavors of the Holy Allies?" 

fTT., 

... A German League of Nations, not necessarily 
the same thing as the German world originally planned, 
is. according to Amsterdam gossip a matter of serious 
discussion in the German Foreign Office, in which the 
collaboration of prominent deputies and jurists has been 
permitted. Proposals, it is said, have already been 
drafted which in the main harmonize with the Majority 
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Party's general program, A special commission has 
been proposed to study these proposals and frame a 
complete draft of the German version of a League of 
Nations. 

. . . Austrian confederation and Hungarian inde- 
pendence, as proclaimed in Austria-Hungary by Im- 
perial manifesto, do not strike a responsive chord among 
the peoples concerned. The granting of independence 
to Hungary comes only as a belated sequel to the read- 
ing of a declaration of independence in the Hungarian 
Parliament, and to public statements by such men as Dr. 
Wekerle and Count Karolyi denouncing Austria's for- 
eign policy as, if anything, worse since the war than 
before, and utterly foreign to the aspirations and con- 
victions of the Hungarian people. The Czechoslovaks, 
who by the provisions of Emperor Karl's manifesto 
would form a so-called autonomous State within the 
Austrian Confederation, revert to their statement of 
September 29, issued in Prague, in which it was de- 
clared that "the Austrian Government is unable to give 
us anything that we ask for." and the unwavering de- 
termination was expressed for absolute independence. 
Dr. Trumbic, President of the Jugoslav Committee in 
London, characterizes the confederation manifesto as 
belonging "to a series of prepared manceuvers." "The 
Hapsburgs," he declared in the course of a recent inter- 
view, "promised those nationalities freedom and equal 
rights whenever circumstances compelled them to try to 
save their dynasty. . . . The Hapsburgs forgot all 
these the moment they felt themselves secure, and hence, 
instead of freedom and equal rights, we see them in 
Austria-Hungary today ruling five nationalities com- 
prising thirty million people who are deprived of all 
political and national rights, and who are abandoned to 
the economic exploitation of the Germans and Magyars." 
This leader of the Jugoslavs is convinced that the same 
state of affairs would come about again, despite all 
promises of autonomy if Austria-Hungary is allowed to 
exist. As it is, the proposed Jugoslav State within the 
federation is not Jugoslavia at all, as that nation has 
been organized according to locus and nationality ; it is, 
on the contrary, an arbitrary truncation of Jugoslavia, 
including Croatia, Bosiha, Herzegoyina and Dalmatia 
under the Two-Headed Eagle, and leaving out Serbia, 
Albania, Montenegro, and lesser districts. On October 
19 the London Jugoslav Committee definitely rejected 
the manifesto. Meanwhile the Italian deputies in 
Vienna, representing Italian populated districts within 
Austria, have sided unreservedly with the Jugoslavs 
and Czechoslovaks for complete separation from Aus- 
trian control. 

... A Democratic Mid-European Union has been 
formed on paper by representatives of the Czechoslovaks, 
Poles, Ukrainians, Jugloslavs, Lithuanians, Finns, 
Eumanians and Italians, meeting in Washington, D. O, 
October 3. Under the chairmanship of Prof. Thomas G. 
Masaryk, President and representative in this country 
of the Czechlosovak National Council, and informal 
representative here as well of the Poles and Jugoslavs 
of Austria-Hungary, and under the directorship of 
Prof. Herbert Adolphus Miller, plans were worked out 



for the beginning of a campaign of educational propa- 
ganda in this country and in the nationalities concerned, 
much on the general lines of the Pan-American Union. 
The first purpose of the Union is the reconciliation of 
the differences that have formerly kept these nationali- 
ties apart, although their great common anti-German 
interest demanded the closest unity and co-operation. 
The second purpose is to prepare for the coming of 
peace, in such manner that the nations may no more be 
kept apart as in the past, and their common purposes 
diffused, by skillful playing on ignorance to arouse 
petty jealousy and misunderstanding. It is estimated 
that the gathering in Washington represented ten mil- 
lion nationals in the United States and sixty-five mil- 
lions in Europe. The meeting in Washington was the 
direct consequent of a great mass meeting in New 
York City in September, which was followed by the re- 
ception of a delegation by President Wilson at the 
White House, September 20, on which occasion a specific 
demand was made for the dissolution of the Austria- 
Hungarian Empire. 

. . . Greece and Serbia have also been working for 
a unity of purpose which shall be effectual at the peace- 
table, and in this work, undertaken in London by Mr. 
Pasic, Serbian Premier, and Mr. Venizelos, the Greek 
Premier, Eumania is joining, through the representation 
of Mr. Take Jonescu. It is declared that all Serbo- 
Rumanian questions have been satisfactorily settled, in- 
cluding the long vexatious matter of boundaries in the 
Banat of Hungary. In contradiction of Serbia's re- 
puted intention to control affairs in the proposed Jugo- 
slavia, Mr. Pasic has definitely affirmed that absolute 
self-determination is the actual plan, whereby the Serbs, 
Slovenes and Croats will not only be free of Austrian 
influence, but will be free also to declare whether the 
Serbo-Croat-Slovene union is truly their desire. 

The "oppressed nationalities" are now co-bel- 
ligerents, Dr. Trumbic, President of the Jugoslav 
Committee in London, has recently pointed out. Their 
conference in Paris is distinguished from the one in 
Rome last spring by the very fact that they no longer 
meet as petitioners of the Allied Nations, but as their 
allies. Representatives of the Allies, indeed, meet with 
them as partakers in their discussions. Dr. Trumbic's 
ideal, like that of those who are working in the United 
States is, as he terms it, a "League of Free Nations of 
Central Europe." He considers it a most significant 
fact, auspicious of the final emergence of an intact 
Jugoslavia, that the women and children of Jugoslav 
lands form the very backbone of the movement for free- 
dom. Thus the movement reaches into the homes and 
family life, giving it a strength bound eventually to be 
irresistible. The final condition he visualizes as one 
in which Upper and Lower Austria figure as a new 
republican commonwealth on lines of the Swiss Con- 
federation, and join together with the compact Magyar 
national State, in political, economic and social inter- 
course with surrounding Central European peoples, 
joining as well in the relations which these, in their turn, 
will establish with the rest of Europe and the world. 
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. . . Italian recognition of the Jugoslavs has gone 
as far as an official statement, the first supporting their 
claims. This states that "the Council resolves to in- 
form the Allies' governments that the Italian Govern- 
ment regards the movement of the Jugoslav peoples for 
the conquest of their independence, and for their con- 
stitution into a free State, as corresponding to the 
principles for which the Entente is fighting and also to 
the aims of a just and lasting peace." The source or 
sustenance of the opposition to Jugoslav recognition, 
which many Italian writers have claimed has been keep- 
ing the whole Italian people out of step with the en- 
lightened thought of the rest of the Allies, seems to have 
been in Foreign Minister Sonnino, who has been 
severely criticized by such Eoman journals as the Secolo 
and the Carriere della Serra for having refused to re- 
ceive Dr. Trumbic. Epoca, supposed to reflect the views 
generally of Premier Orlando, a firm and constant 
champion of Jugoslav recognition, has urged that ter- 
ritorial discussions — the main bone of contention and 
source of procrastination in this respect — must neces- 
sarily be put over to the end of the war, with the idea 
that so long as such matters interfere with a frank 
and friendly attitude towards the oppressed nationali- 
ties, Austria is given a weapon of deadly effectiveness 
against Italy's military efforts. 

. . . Czechoslovak and Jugoslav unity, which has 
been warmly confirmed by such Czechoslovak leaders 
as Dr. Edward Benes, writing in the Italian Unita and 
by a Jugoslav leader recently in the Paris paper La Na- 
tion Tcheqw, appears gradually to be making its im- 
pression on Italian thought, which has been tempted to 
contrast these two Slavic peoples, to the advantage of 
the Czechoslovaks and the disparagement of the Jugo- 
slavs. A well-balanced writer, thought to be Gaetano 
Salvemini, in an article in Unita has pointed out that 
the Jugoslavs have known since 1915 that certain trea- 
ties existed between the Entente powers definitely ob- 
structing their national unity, in which, indeed, their 
territory had been parceled out with little concern to 
their wishes in the matter, and it is not to be wondered 
that they have been unable in the face of this to main- 
tain to the full extent the same cordial relations with 
Italy that the Czechoslovaks, uninvolved in similar 
Entente schemes, have kept up. Meanwhile over 
eighty thousand Jugoslavs are fighting against Austria, 
as volunteers in the various armies, and numerous 
Jugoslav prisoners in Italy have begged the privilege of 
fighting on the side of the Allies. This would seem to 
earn their right to be considered quite as seriously as 
their fellow Slavs, were it not true also, as Dr. Benes has 
asserted, that "if the smallest section of the Jugoslavs 
remained part of Austria-Hungary, this would neces- 
sarily lead the Entente to accept the continued existence 
of the Dual Monarchy" and thereby doom the hopes of 
Bohemia as a free State. Added to this, the Italian 
Socialist Union, a new organization but containing 
many adherents from different sections, has declared 
that a prime prerequisite for any society of free nations 
is the complete dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire into homogeneous and independent national 
States. In an order of the day recently passed, the 



Union states definitely that it would be impossible to 
desire an independent Bohemia or Poland and at the 
same time to combat the Jugoslav national movement. 

. . . Serbian war aims, as stated in London this 
summer by the Serbian Minister, include four chief 
aims which to all appearances harmonize perfectly with 
the larger aims of the Allied Nations. The first of 
them, as might be expected, is the union of the Serbs, 
Montenegrins, Croats and Slovenes in a Jugoslav State, 
and it is for the sake of this union, it was stated, that 
the Serbs and Montenegrins "have sacrificed every- 
thing." The second aim is "the Balkans for the Balkan 
people," or freedom for its nationals to work out their 
destinies unharassed by hegemonies and interventions. 
Thirdly, Serbia is concerned with the restoration of the 
devastated areas inhabited by Southern Slavs, including 
Serbia, Montenegro and Albania, in which she "hopes 
that the Allies will see that justice is done ... on 
similar lines as the help they intend for Belgium and 
Poland." The final aim is free commercial and intel- 
lectual intercourse with the rest of the world. 

. . . United States' recognition of Jugoslavia has 

been urged upon our State Department by members of 
the London Committee, introduced to Secretary Lansing 
by Eepresentative Frank James of Michigan early in 
September. The deputation was kindly received and 
requested to furnish all data supporting the request for 
recognition. It is noted that the principal objection in 
the past to the recognition of Jugoslav aims lay in the 
fact that the new State infringed formerly on the 
claims made by Italy for the restoration of the Italian 
Irredenta. The fact that all reports indicate these 
differences have now been reconciled is regarded as the 
most hopeful sign for Jugoslav recognition. 

. . . American aid to the Balkan peoples, mainly 
through propaganda and financial assistance, is the 
aim of the Union League Club of Chicago, which has 
recently taken up the cause of the Jugoslavs, Czecho- 
slovaks and other small nations of the East and Near 
East. The intention is to arouse the people of the Mid- 
dle West to insist that the Government of the United 
States make no treaty of peace that does not fulfill the 
just aspirations of the smaller national groups, now 01 
formerly held under the domination of the Central 
Powers. Among those deeply interested in this move 
are Prof. Samuel N. Harper and Dean Shailer Mat- 
thews of the University of Chicago; Dr. A. Biankini, 
president of the Jugoslav Council of North America, 
and Charles Pergler, secretary of the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council. It is stated that the club will include 
in its propaganda a move to have the Jugoslavs recog- 
nized as an independent people, following the precedent 
of the United States in recognizing the Czechoslovak 
State in this manner. 

... A Czechoslovak Declaration of Independence 

was published in Paris, October 18, declaring definitely 
for a republican form of government and complete 
severance from Austria-Hungary. Its authors are Prof. 
Thomas G. Masaryk, Prime Minister and Minister of 
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Finance of the new government, Ben. Dr. Milan E. 
Stefanik, Minister of National Defense, and Dr. Ed- 
ward Benes, Minister of Foreign Affairs and of the In- 
terior. These, forming the Czechoslovak National 
Council, declare themselves "in complete accord with 
the declaration of the Czech deputies made in Prague 
on January 6, 1918." [See Advocate of Peace for 
July, 1918, page 214.] The declaration is made on the 
basis of the fact that the quality of an independent 
State which Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia combined 
enjoyed in 1526 they have never surrendered volun- 
tarily. Union with Austria-Hungary at that time was 
purely in the nature of a defensive alliance against 
the Turk, an understanding which Austria violated and 
overrode. The declaration proceeds to sum up the in- 
dictment in full against Austria-Hungary and to state 
forcefully the depth and sincerity of Czechoslovakia's 
allegiance to the principles of democracy. The main 
principles of the new nation's Constitution are then out- 
lined as (1) a republican government, (2) freedom of 
conscience, religion, and science, literature and art, 
speech, the press and the right of assembly and peti- 
tion, (3) complete separation of church and State, (4) 
universal suffrage, with political, social and cultural 
equality for women, (5) protection of minorities 
through proportional representation, (6) a parliamen- 
tary government, with the initiative and referendum, and 
(7) a militia in place of a standing army. Social and 
economic reforms are promised on a large scale, and its 
due share of the Austrian pre-war debt is fully as- 
sumed. It is interesting to note that a contemporary 
dispatch from Vienna states that the organization of 
the Czechoslovak State has been worked out to the 
smallest detail, even to complete regulations and instruc- 
tions for the full operation of national railway, tele- 
graph and currency systems. 

. . . Revolution in Bohemia, according to creditahle 
reports, sprang into being only a few days before the 
publication of the above-mentioned declaration. On 
October 15 a general strike was declared in Prague and 
there and elsewhere throughout Bohemia and Moravia 
at revolutionary meetings the oath of complete alle- 
giance to Czechoslovak aims was taken. About the same 
time our State Department received word that eighty- 
six Polish deputies to the Eeichsrat had met at Cracow 
and organized themselves as a body for the future to be 
definitely separated from the Eeichsrat. 

. . . Recognition of Czechoslovak national rights has 

been granted by this time by practically all of the Al- 
lies. That of the United States was issued by Secre- 
tary Lansing September 3. It reads : 

The Czechoslovak peoples having taken up arms against 
the German and Austro-Hungarian Empires, and having 
placed organized armies in the field, which are waging war 
against those Empires under officers of their own nationality 
and in accordance with the rules and practices of civilized 
nations ; and, 

The Czechoslovaks having, in prosecution of their inde- 
pendent purposes in the present war, confided supreme 
political authority to the Czechoslovak National Council. 

The Government of the United States recognizes that a 
state of belligerency exists between the Czechoslovaks thus 
organized and the German and Austro-Hungarian Empires. 



It also recognizes the Czechoslovak National Council as a 
de facto belligerent Government, clothed with proper author- 
ity to direct the military and political affairs of the Czecho- 
slovaks. 

The Government of the United States further declares 
that it is prepared to enter formally into relations with the 
de facto Government thus recognized for the purpose of 
prosecuting the war against the common enemy, the Empires 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

The declaration of the British Government to the 
same effect, published August 13, declared that — 

The Czechoslovaks have constituted a considerable army, 
fighting on three different battlefields, and attempting in 
Russia and Siberia to arrest the Germanic invasion. In con- 
sideration of its efforts to achieve independence, Great 
Britain regards the Czechoslovaks as an allied nation and 
recognizes the unity of the three Czechoslovak armies as an 
allied and belligerent army waging regular warfare against 
Austria-Hungary and Germany. 

Great Britain also recognizes the right of the Czechoslovak 
National Council as the supreme organ of Czechoslovak 
national interests and as the present trustee of the future 
Czechoslovak Government to exercise supreme authority over 
this allied and belligerent army. 

More concrete support, possibly, is given in the 
Italian treaty of June 30, 1918, and by France in a 
similar treaty at the same time. The Italian treaty 
provides that Czechoslovak laws go into effect within the 
Italian Kingdom upon the day of their publication in 
the Gazetta Ufficiale del Consiglio Nazionale Tzeco- 
slovaco; that Czechoslovak military courts shall have 
jurisdiction over all nationals who have sworn the oath 
of fidelity as members of the Czechoslovak Army or who 
as civilians swear the official oath of citizenship; that 
whatever immediate exercise of rights of sovereignty is 
necessary shall be exercised by the representatives of the 
Czechoslovak National Council who are accredited to the 
Italian Government; that crimes committed by Italians 
against Czechoslovaks, their nation or army, shall be 
punished as if they were committed against the safety 
of the State or Army of Italy. This treaty is regarded 
as a precedent in international law because of this last 
clause, which grants rights that even American officials 
or American residents in Italy do not have, and also be- 
cause it gives official recognition to a government which 
does not control an inch of its homeland. Japanese 
recognition was announced in September by Prof. 
Masaryk. This declared the Japanese Government as 
"happy to regard the Czechoslovak Army as an allied 
and belligerent army, . . . and to recognize the 
right of the Czechoslovak National Council to exercise 
the supreme control over that army. They are further 
prepared to enter into communication with the duly 
authorized representatives of the Czechoslovak National 
Council whenever necessary on all matters of mutual 
interest in the Japanese and Czechoslovak forces in 
Siberia." 

. . . Spanish foreign policy is not a matter of gen- 
eral criticism in this country. As one writer implies, 
the United States takes it for granted from the writings 
of certain pro-German correspondents sending material 
here that Spain has let bye-gones be bye-gones and has 
conceived a genuine admiration for ourselves, and we 
are content to let our inquiry rest there. Certain opin- 
ions somewhat better informed than this have appeared 
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recently. One of these, a Spanish view, is that of Count 
de Eomanones, at present Minister of Worship and Jus- 
tice and formerly Premier of Spain. This appears as 
preface to a French work on "The Foreign Policy of 
Spain," by M. Albert Mousset. The writer deplores the 
fact that Spanish foreign policy has given precedence to 
everything else in political life and that its neglect con- 
stitutes for Spain a "gigantic blunder." Spain's course of 
graceful isolation from the affairs of the stronger powers 
has brought her to futility. When the war ends "there 
will not be air for those lonely ones to breathe . . . 
it will not be possible to live without having a clear and 
definite international policy." At the end of the war 
certain great blocks of powers will control the affairs of 
the world, and Spain will then find herself neither flesh, 
fowl nor good red herring. A sharp criticism, from this 
country, of such statements is presented by the editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor. This writer points out 
that the Count's only basis of criticism or argument is 
that Spain is likely not to "stand in" with the great 
powers after the war. "Spain should take note that 
circumstances have long since forced the world to recog- 
nize that the present war is a war for righteousness, for 
the faith of treaties, and the safety of civilization. If 
in this struggle she finds that she is 'not committed in 
any way,' she cannot complain if the world, the only 
world that matters, holds that she 'counts little in the 
course of events.'" Cuban opinion, furnished to the 
same paper by a writer of Cuban nationality, states the 
cause of Spain's "disgraceful situation" to be that 
"egoism has substituted patriotism" among its leaders. 
That is why Germany can still continue an evasive 
course despite over a hundred Spanish ships sent to the 
bottom by German submarines, and why 70,000 German 
soldiers from the Cameroons, supposedly interned, have 
been allowed to go free in peasant dress, learn the 
Spanish language to perfection, arid then travel rapidly 
•and unmolested through the Allied countries. Added to 
this, this writer continues, King Alfonso XIII is be- 
tween a pro- Ally wife and a popular pro-German mother, 
while ranged against his own evident pro-Ally ten- 
dencies are the three great forces of the clergy, the army 
and the aristocracy 

. . . Spain's seizure of German ships, to the number 
of sixty-two, is by no means the startling event that it 
might have been did it not come as a lame sequel to a 
furious but harmless bombardment of Berlin by cor- 
respondence. Spain's correspondence school warfare be- 
gan months ago with protests to Berlin over the wilful 
sinking of Spanish vessels by German submarines, the 
while Germany was receiving every courtesy ashore, and 
several matters had been winked at which should, 
one might think, have earned the unofficial if not the 
official gratitude of Germany. Every Spanish protest, 
according to dispatches, has been followed by a breath-, 
less period of waiting on the part of Spain and of crafty 
abysmal silence on Germany's part. Meanwhile consid- 
erable excitement was worked up in Spain by espionage 
cases in the Spanish courts that began to cover certain 
German officials with obloquy. As suspicion was fast 
forming into certainty the famous censorship bill was 
passed, by the terms of which no facts detrimental to 



or involving in any way any foreign officials might be 
printed or discussed in public. Since then political de- 
velopments in Spain have been fairly successfully 
blanketed. Eeports have, however, shown a change 
since the German retirement from Chateau-Thierry, in 
the course of which many new things have been discov- 
ered by Spain about herself. Introspection in army 
circles has revealed the fact that the Army has really 
never been so pro-German as it has been claimed to be. 
Elsewhere the conviction has grown that Spain has all 
along known that, while neutrality must be preserved, its 
best interests were on the side of the Allies. The sink- 
ing of the Casara in August, followed almost im- 
mediately by news of a second sinking of a Spanish 
trader, brought the Cabinet almost to the verge of des- 
perate measures, but not until October 15 did definite 
news come of its decision to appropriate in its ports 
German tonnage equal to that destroyed by submarines, 
or about twenty per cent of the total Spanish mercantile 
tonnage. 

. . . The International Socialist movement, accord- 
ing to one well-informed opinion, if "exclusive of or 
antagonistic to American organized labor," cannot hope 
to prevail. In this light it is interesting to note the 
development of the "Quarante" party among the French 
Socialists, a party siding with American labor in its 
repudiation of any peace by negotiation and in its sup- 
port of intervention in Eussia. To this party the cele- 
brated French Socialist leader, Albert Thomas, has 
adhered, and by it the opposition, known as the Minori- 
taires, although now in the majority, has been success- 
fully defied. In vain the Socialist National Council of 
France expresses its deepest regret at such unfilial ac- 
tion on the part of the "Quarante." It does not dare to 
disown utterly or take any definite action against the 
new organization. Meanwhile French Socialists gen- 
erally who had declared that American opinion was not 
represented by the Labor men in France in mid-summer, 
and that it would be found to support the Minoritaires, 
were given conclusive and evidently disturbing proof 
where that opinion lay, in the visit of the American 
Socialist Mission to France in August last. This Mis- 
sion, which included A. M. Simons, Charles Edward 
Eussell and John Spargo, left no space for doubt that 
American Socialism is for a conclusive peace based solely 
on a decisive victory of arms. 

. . . The Inter-Allied Labor and Socialist Confer- 
ence in London the week of September 16 was ap- 
parently largely influenced in its deliberations by the 
firm and uncompromising attitude of our leading repre- 
sentative, Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, and by the men who ac- 
companied him. The official statement of the American 
delegation, read by Mr. Gompers, embodied two specific 
demands relating to the compacting of peace. These are, 
(1) that workers should have "direct official represen- 
tatives" in the official delegations from each of the bel- 
ligerent nations sharing in the forming of a peace 
treaty, and (2) that a world labor congress he held at 
the same time and place as the peace conference. The 
statement declared as the essentially fundamental ideas 
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for any peace treaty: (1) A league of free peoples of 
the world; (2) international economic and political 
equality; (3) no indicative indemnities or reprisals, but 
only such as would right manifest wrongs; (4) recog- 
nitions of the rights of small nations; (5) no terri- 
torial changes or adjustment of power save in the 
furtherance of the welfare of the people affected and of 
world peace. 
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